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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 13TH NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. PETER LE NEVE FOSTER LECTURE. 
‘Baden-Powell and the Boy Scouts’, by the Rt. Hon. Lord Rowallan, K.T., 
K.B.E., M.C., T.D., LL.D., D.L., Chief Scout. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Baden-Powell in the Chair. 


WEDNESDAY, 20TH NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Exploring the Deep Ocean 
Floor’, by A. S. Laughton, M.A., Ph.D., of the National Institute of 
Oceanography. Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C., a Vice-President of the 
Society, in the Chair. 


THURSDAY, 21ST NOVEMBER. A second all-day Conference on ‘Perils and 
Prospects in Town and Country’, to be opened by the Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, 
M.P. (Admission by ticket only ; a few tickets may still be obtained on application 
to the Deputy Secretary.) 


WEDNESDAY, 27TH NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘William Blake—the Visionary 
_ Man’, by V. de S. Pinto, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of English, Nottingham 
University, and Chairman of the William Blake Bicentenary Celebrations 
Committee. Sir Geoffrey Keynes, M.A., M.D., D.Litt., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., 
in the Chair. (The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 28TH NOVEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘Social 
Development in British Overseas Territories’, by W. H. Chinn, C.M.G., Adviser 
on Social Welfare to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Lionel Elvin, 
Professor of Education in Tropical Areas, Institute of Education, University 
of London, in the Chair. (Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


MONDAY, 2ND DECEMBER, at 6p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘Some Practical Aspects of Book Production’, entitled ‘The Publisher's Approach 
and Responsibilities’, by Philip Unwin, of George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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WEDNESDAY, 4TH DECEMBER, at 2.30p.m. ‘Some Nutritional Aspects of 
Vitamin B 12’, by Frank Wokes, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., Director of Research, 
Ovaltine Research Laboratories. Sir Allen Daley, M.D., F.R.C.P., Chairman, 
United Kingdom Committee for the World Health Organization, in the Chair. 
(The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 5TH DECEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘The 
Conquest of Malaria’, by Professor George Macdonald, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Director of the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene. Sir S. Rickard Christophers, 
C.LE., O.B.E., F.R.S., M.B., I.M.S. (retd.), in the Chair. (Tea will be served 
from 4.30 p.m.) 


FRIDAY, 6TH DECEMBER, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See programme on 
page 949.) 


MONDAY, QTH DECEMBER, at 6 p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘Some Practical Aspects of Book Production’, entitled ‘The Réle of the Printer’, 
by John Lewis, F.S.1.A., Tutor in Typography, Royal College of Art, and Art 
Director, W. S. Cowell Ltd. 


WEDNESDAY, II1TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Design of Shops To-day’, 
by Ellis E. Somake, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.I.A. S. H. Leake, O.B.E., Chairman, 
Selfridges Ltd., in the Chair. 


MONDAY, 16TH DECEMBER, at 6p.m. The last of three CANTOR LECTURES 
on ‘Some Practical Aspects of Book Production’, entitled ‘The Bookbinder and the 
Finished Product’, by Lewis Kitcat, of G. & J. Kitcat, Ltd. 


WEDNESDAY, 18TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Sir George Cayley (1773-1857): 
A Pioneer of Science and Engineering’, by Captain J. Laurence Pritchard, C.B.E. 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith, M.A., Keeper of Extension Services, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in the Chair. (The paper will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the Society's meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


THE FOURNAL 


As announced in the last issue of the Journal, the Council has decided that 
the best way of meeting the situation caused by the recent increase in postal 
charges is to publish the Journal in future at monthly, instead of fortnightly, 
intervals. The present issue, last in the current volume, is also the last in the 
fortnightly series. Volume CVI will begin, at the end of November, with the 
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publication of the December issue of the Journal. Thereafter it will be published 
in the latter part of each month and dated as for the month ensuing: i.e., the 
January issue will appear in the latter part of December, and so on. In accordance 
with previous practice, volumes will conform with the sessional rather than 
the calendar year, so that each volume will begin with the December issue and 
end with that for the following November. 


Fellows will, of course, continue to receive the Journal free of charge, but its 
retail price, irrespective of particular contents, will be 5s. 

Fellows will find that the monthly Journal is equivalent to two of the previous 
fortnightly issues in size and contents, and that its character is not altered. 
It will include official notices, full reports of proceedings, and all the general 
information that is customarily printed. 


FILM EVENING 


The first Film Evening of the Session will be held at the Society’s House on 
Friday, 6th December, at 7.30 p.m., and the programme to be screened on that 
occasion is as follows: 


Foothold on Antarctica 
The Enquiring Mind 
African Heritage 


Foothold on Antarctica (21 minutes) is a colour film made by World Wide 
Pictures, Ltd., for the British Petroleum Company, and tells the story of the 
voyage of the Theron to the Antarctic and the establishment of a base for Dr. 
Vivian Fuchs and the other members of the Advance Party of the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition at the southern terminal of the Weddell Sea. The 
film will be introduced by its producer, Mr. James Carr. 

The Enquiring Mind (30 minutes) was produced by Verity Films for the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, to encourage older boys of Grammar School 
level to enter the fields of electrical or electronic engineering. The film will 
be introduced by Mr. Norman C. Stamford, M.Sc., of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

African Heritage (31 minutes) is an excellent colour film, made by the Regent 
Oil Company, which provides a most interesting anthropological study of 
East African culture. It opens with shots of tools, etc., found on prehistoric 
sites, and then shows similar tools being used in the remote parts of East Africa 
to-day. 


Tickets are not required for this occasion and Fellows are invited to bring 
two guests. Light refreshments will be served in the Library afterwards. 
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THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


An order form and particulars of prices are included at the back of this issue 
of the Fournal. As the next issue will be the first in the new monthly series, 
and will not appear until the end of November (see Notice on page 948), it 
will only be possible to distribute one more order form before Christmas. 
Fellows who intend to order cards are therefore advised to do so as soon as 
they can. A specimen card will be sent on request. 


THE SIR WILLIAM F¥ACKSON POPE 
MEMORIAL LECTURE 


It is regretted that there is an error in the title of the forthcoming Sir William 
Jackson Pope Memorial Lecture as printed in the supplement which was included 
in the last issue of the Journal. The title of Professor Sir Ian Heilbron’s lecture 
on 14th May, 1958, should read ‘Expanding Horizons in Organic Chemistry’. 
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REPORT ON THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS 
FOR THE SESSION 1956-1957* 


INTRODUCTION 


THE EXAMINATIONS DEPARTMENT RETURNS HOME 


Up to the outbreak of the Second World War the examinations, like all the 
Society’s other varied activities, were conducted from the Society’s House in 
John Adam Street, modestly extended by the lease of three additional rooms 
in the next building. For some time, however, the Examinations Department 
had been very cramped for space and at one time consideration was given to 
a move to Ashtead in Surrey. This project was turned down, as it was felt that 
the congested working conditions of John Adam Street were more than com- 
pensated for by the close liaison that was possible when all the staff were under 
one roof. But after a period of evacuation during the war, when the lease of the 
rooms next door was given up, it was found necessary for the Examinations 
Department, on its return to London in the summer of 1945, to move to 
28 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

In recent years the ever-increasing demand for the various examinations 
conducted by the Society has once again made it necessary for consideration 
to be given to a move to larger and more suitable accommodation. It was, there- 
fore, a great delight to all concerned when, early this year, the Council 
decided to extend the Society’s premises in John Adam Street. This important 
development has enabled the Examinations Department to return once more 
under the Society’s roof, with more space and better amenities for dealing with 
the constantly expanding work of the department. This improved accommodation 
should certainly make for greater efficiency and comfort of working, but what 
is perhaps even more important, it has been a cause of great satisfaction to the 
staff to return to the Adelphi: for being at home again has given them a keener 
sense of feeling that their Department is an integral part of the Society’s activities. 


THE SOCIETY’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


‘During the Session an important addition to the work of the Examinations 
Department has been the institution of the scheme of examination for the award 
of the School Technical Certificate. This is similar in structure and general 
aim to that for the School Commercial Certificate, which has been offered since 
1927; in many of the subjects the same syllabus applies to both certificates. 

The Society has now decided to extend this scheme of examination still 
further by the introduction of a number of domestic and ‘general’ subjects 


* A fuller report, containing lists of prizewinners and medallists, and the individual 
reports of the Examiners in the various subjects, will be published as a separate pamphlet 
by the Examinations Department later this year, and a copy of it may be obtained by 
Fellows on application to the Examinations Officer. 
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which are more suitable for girls, and to offer a School Certificate to a boy or 
girl passing in English Language and four other subjects; this will be in addition 
to the ‘commercial’ and ‘technical’ certificates which are awarded to those 
passing in a minimum of five prescribed subjects. 

This extension has been undertaken at the suggestion of, and in close con- 
sultation with, many heads of secondary technical and secondary modern schools, 
who have advised as to the structure, scope, and standard of the examinations. 
Through the consultative committees which were appointed to consider and 
formulate the revised scheme, the Society has been able to draw freely on the 
knowledge and experience of heads and teachers in schools and colleges, and the 
content of the syllabuses in all subjects indicates that account has been taken of 
the wide variety of curricula in secondary schools and of the varying extent to 
which different types of schools are equipped in their workshops, craftrooms, 
and laboratories. The directive given to these committees required that the 
examinations should be of such a character and standard that pupils completing 
a five-year secondary school course should be able to take them in their stride, 
and that the examination requirements should not necessitate any modification 
of curricula or teaching in the schools. In this way, the Society has endeavoured 
to avoid the dangers of vocational specialization. The certificates are not 
vocational qualifications; like the schools, the syllabuses are concerned with 
general education and the elementary principles that underlie approved industrial 
and domestic practice. 

The standard of difficulty of the question papers is approaching that of the 
old General School Certificate examination. The scheme, therefore, differs 
essentially from that for the General Certificate of Education both in its lower 
standard of difficulty and also in its structure as a grouped course examination. 
In fact, the Society has been at pains to avoid any form of competition with the 
G.C.E., and indeed has endeavoured to institute a plan of certification of the 
work of those pupils in secondary modern and secondary schools for whom 
that certificate was not designed. 

The Society’s School Certificate examinations will, it is believed, satisfactorily 
meet a need which it is widely felt exists for the certification of a standard of 
attainment among boys and girls leaving secondary schools at the age of 16. 
A subsidiary, but none the less valuable, result may be that this extended scheme 
of examination will help to encourage more boys and girls to stay on at school 
for a further year. 

The Society is greatly indebted to the members of the consultative committees 
and others who have helped with their valuable guidance. 

LATHAM 
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ENTRIES AND PAPERS WORKED 


The following table gives a detailed comparison of the subject entries for the 
various examinations conducted by the Society in the Sessions 1956-1957 and 
1955-1956, and also of the papers worked: 


Entries Papers Worked 


E nati | 
1956-1957 | 1955-1956 | 1956-1957 | 1955-1956 
Ordinary (Single-Subject) ees | 175,479 | 153,173 | 166,224 | 145,393 
School and Senior School Commercial Certifi- 
cates 15,566 | 16,398 15,056 | 15,822 
School Technical Certificate 2,296 — | 2,241 | 
Oral Tests 5,073 455% 4,738 4,191 
Grouped Course | - 18,455 | 16,201 17,412 14,339 
Teacher’s Certificate in Shorthand os “ 751 618 710 594 
Teacher's Certificate in Typewriting . te 376 413 371 406 
Road Transport Subjects eve 1,292 1,250 1,197 1,169 
British Transport Commission (Preliminary 
Examination of Candidates under Apprentice- 
ship Schemes) 1,187 | 1,146 1,155 1,141 
British European Airways (Special proficiency 
tests in Shorthand and Typewriting) 126 | 117 109 117 
Royal Air Force Administrative Apprentices 
(Scheme of endorsement of certificates 
awarded by the Air Ministry) an one 105 , 127 105 127 
Totals «ss 220,706 194,000 209,318 183,299 


GENERAL REMARKS 
ENTRIES 

For many years the annual reports have recorded the ever-increasing demand for 
the examinations conducted by the Society, a demand which demonstrates a wide- 
spread recognition, not only in this country but also in various parts of the British 
Commonwealth, of the efforts of the Society to maintain its established standards of 
certification in general and commercial subjects. This year, for the first time, the 
number of subject-entries soared above the 200,000 mark to the record total of 
220,706. This exceeds the total of last year by 26,706. 

This is particularly gratifying as this year the Society cancelled the arrangements 
under which late entries were accepted on payment of an additional fee. This step 
was taken in an endeavour to reduce the extreme pressure on the Examinations 
Department when dealing with the very large numbers of entries for the various 
examinations, but the decision was also welcomed by many of the local Education 
Officers in their capacity as local secretaries for the Society’s examination centres. 

At the Ordinary (Single-Subject) examinations there was a substantial increase 
of over 22,000 subject-entries. Once again there was an increased demand for 
the ‘examinations in Shorthand and Typewriting, and for the Shorthand-Typist’s 
Certificate. Unfortunately it is a little disappointing that more of those who satisfy 
the examiners in the lower stages do not continue to develop their skills up to the 
Advanced level. For the new examination in Shorthand at 150/160 words per minute 
there were 55 entries. Another very popular subject was English Language, for 
which the entries increased by over 7,000, including 397 for the examination in the 
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Advanced Stage which was offered for the first time this year; but many of those 
entering for the new examination were apparently unaware of the high standard 
that would be required and there is a very high percentage of failures. Other subjects 
for which there was an increased demand were English for Foreigners, Book-keeping, 
and Arithmetic, and also Secretarial Duties, which was offered for the first time in 
1956. 

The decrease in the total of entries for the School and Senior School Commercial 
Certificate examinations was entirely due to a reduced demand for the Senior School 
Certificate ; the entries for the School examinations went up from 12,687 to 13,138. 

For the School Technical Certificate, which was offered for the first time in 1957 
there were 392 candidates who, between them, submitted 2,296 subject-entries. 
The scheme of examination for this new certificate has been warmly welcomed by 
school authorities in many parts of the country, many of whom have expressed 
their interest and their intention to enter an increasing number of students in the 
future. 

The numbers of entries for the Grouped Course examinations have also shown 
a satisfactory increase. For the examinations in Road Transport Subjects there was 
little difference in the total numbers and this is somewhat disappointing, having in 
view the constant efforts of the National Committee on Road Transport Education 
to publicize this important scheme of examinations. 

Arrangements have continued for the organization of the Society’s examinations 
in West Africa and other parts of the Commonwealth. In Nigeria the entries for the 
Ordinary (Single-Subject) examinations increased from 6,151 to 10,232, but for the 
School and the Senior School Commercial Certificate examinations the numbers 
dropped from 4,775 to 4,516. In the future, however, there may be a reduction in 
the entries for the Ordinary (Single-Subject) examinations as the Society have 
approved a resolution of the West African Examinations Council that candidates 
shall not, in general, be permitted to enter for the higher stages of the Society’s 
examinations until they have passed in the same subject at the next lower level. In 
this way it is hoped to reduce the very high rate of failure of Nigerian candidates 
in the higher stages of the Society’s examinations. 

The special examinations organized by the Society on behalf of the British 
Transport Commission were held in March, 1957. These are designed to help in the 
selection of Traffic and Accountancy Apprentices of the British Railways and also of 
Port Apprentices of the Docks Division of the Commission. Each candidate was 
required to work a paper in English Language, and Geography/General Knowledge, 
and also a special paper in their particular field of study, viz. Railway Subjects— 
Commercial and Operating, or Railway Accounts and Statistics, or Port Operation 
and Administration. 

Further examinations have been conducted in connection with the scheme of 
endorsement by the Society of certificates awarded by the Royal Air Force to the 
Administrative Apprentices. Examinations in Arithmetic and English were held in 
November, 1956, and in March and July, 1957. 

Special examinations in Shorthand and Typewriting for the award of proficiency 
pay to employees of British European Airways were held in October, 1956, and 
April, 1957. 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE IN SHORTHAND 


At the examination in November, 1956, there were 203 candidates, of whom 
77 passed in all sections and 3 were ‘referred’ in the Speed Test only; in addition, 
18 were granted exemption from Part I and 3 from Part II. This exemption is at the 
discretion of the Panel and is conditional on the candidate’s completion of the 
examination within twelve months. In May, 1957, there were 507 candidates, of 
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whom 177 passed in all sections, 2 were ‘referred’ in the Speed Test only, and 66 were 
granted exemption from Part I and 4 from Part II. 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE IN TYPEWRITING 


At the examination in November, 1956, there were 143 candidates, of whom 
66 passed in all sections, 19 were granted exemption from Part I, and 5 from Part II. 
In May, 1957, there were 228 candidates, of whom 89 passed in all sections, 39 were 
granted exemption from Part I, and one was granted exemption from Part II. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


The extension of the Society’s School examinations to allow for the award of 
a School Technical Certificate, which was designed essentially for boys, has resulted 
in a large number of requests for the scheme to be extended still further by the 
inclusion of general and domestic subjects more suitable for girls. These requests 
were referred to the School Examinations Advisory Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Latham, and, as will be seen from his introduction to this report, the 
Society has now approved the recommendations of that Committee, the main items 
of which are as follows: 

(a) that new subjects of examination be instituted in Cookery and Nutrition, 
Housecraft, Needlecraft, Art, Religious Knowledge, and Human Biology and 
Hygiene; 

(6) that a School Certificate be awarded to a candidate passing in English Language 
and any four additional subjects offered in the scheme; 


(c) that a School Certificate (Commercial) or a School Certificate (Technical) 
be awarded to a candidate passing in a minimum of five prescribed subjects. 


The revised scheme of examination will be instituted in 1958. 


COST-CLERK’S CERTIFICATE 


The Society has approved the award of a Cost-Clerk’s Certificate to candidates 
satisfying the Society’s examiners, within two consecutive years, in the Intermediate 
Stage of Arithmetic, English Language, Book-keeping, and Costing. This Group 
Certificate is designed for cost clerks who have not obtained a General Certificate of 
Education and have not reached the standard required for exemption from the 
preliminary examinations of professional bodies; its institution was suggested to the 
Society by the London and Home Counties Regional Advisory Council for Higher 
Technological Education. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Five Silver Medallists at the Society’s examinations in 1956 have been elected to 
Associate Membership of the Society. 
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GROUPED COURSE EXAMINATIONS, 1957, IN THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS—STAGE I 


Passed Not Passed 

| Whitsun 

| Whit- Sum- | Total || Whit-| Sum- | Total || Whit- Sum- Total Summer 

sum | mer sun | mer sun | mer combined 

Arithmetic... I I 2 9 15} 24] 12 | 78 104 
Arithmetic & Accounts 2 3 «48 60 
Commerce ... 2 | 9 37 | | 52 62 112 
Economic Geograp hy — 12 22 28 | 50, 62 
English Language ..., 8 43 51 | 40 202 | 242 || 31 | 98 | 129 || 422 
French dian |} — 7 17} 21 || 13 | 26| 67 
History 1 || 13 — 13 
Shorthand, so I — 15| 45 | 130} 157 
6 | 29 35 || 4) 49] 12 | | 226 310 
Totals ... | 20 87 107 | 355 440 | 134 | 689 | 823. 1,376 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS—STAGE II 


Class and Class Not Passed | 
Whit- | Sum- Whit- | Sum- . j 
oa Total sun | Totes | Total 
Commerce ae I I | I 
English Language 1 1} — 6 6} — 9 
Shorthand, Sowpm. | 3] 3] 3 
Typewriting ... — 5 5 5 i 10 
Totals — | | — | 18 | 18 30 
TECHNICAL GROUP 
Passed with | 
Passed | Not Passed | worked 
waie:| sum | wace:| Sem | Whit- | Sum- | s and 
sun | mer Total | sun | mer Total |) “sun mer | Total i combined 
| 
lish 15 107 122 | 70 | 358 | 428 || 57 | 312 | 369 || 919 
Mathematics 56 206 352) 54 | 165 | 219 || 38 157 195) 766 
Science oon 48 | 114 162 |) 17 | 135 | 152 23 «157 180 || 494 
Technical Drawing 17| 85 102 | 54 | 267 | 321 36 | 255 | 201 || +714 
Trade Calculations . I 9} to} 8 46) 54 22 | 131 | 153 217 
Totals... 137 | 6rx | 748 | 203 | 971 176 | 3,110 
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GROUPED COURSE EXAMINATIONS, 1957, AT CENTRES OUTSIDE 
THE COUNTY OF LONDON 


COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL GROUPS—STAGE I 


| Whit-| S Whit- S | Whit. | 
| sun Total Total | sun Total || combined 
= | | 
Arithmetic... 7 © | 13 | 16 22 | 38 | | 115 166 
Arithmetic & Accounts I I 5 23) 28] 32 | 47 
| | | 1} | 
Commerce... || ro 30 | 40 | II 19 30 71 
| 
Economic Geography I 3 16 | I9 || 19 69 | 88! 108 
English Language ..., 9 33 42 51. 137 | 188 | 13 52 64 204 
French 4 4 3 7| 10 9 | 30) 4 
History owe 4 || 16 7} 23} 31 31 58 
Shorthand, 50w.pm. — I 3 4 46 | $7 62 
| 
2 7 9 6 15!) 7 18 42 
j 
Typewriting 28 go 14 36) 50 | 115 


31 | 123 | 267 | 390 99 | 416 515 | 1,007 
| | 


Passed with Pp 
I Credit Passed | Not Passed ae. 
Subjects | | and 
| Whit- Sum- | | Whit- | Sum- |, Whit- | Sum- | Summer 
| sum mer | sun | mer | sun mer combined 


English aus || 331 1342 2973 


54 68 122 506 1003 |1509 


Mathematics ... 378 573 2660 


| 

Science ae wie } 302 | 387 | 689 | | 237 | 573 | 810 || 174 | 

| 


. || 270 | 11279 | 494 | 808 | 195 | 
95 | 267 | 362 | 356 | 737 [1093 | 335 | 698 1033 | 2488 
| 


555 729, 2228 

Technical Drawing | 

Trade Calculations 75 | 195 | 270 | 202 393 | 595 | 204 | 47 

| | 
4815 3113 4352 11,889 


Totals... oon | 796 2722 
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EXAMINATIONS IN ROAD TRANSPORT SUBJECTS, 1957 


Papers 1st 2nd Not 
Worked Class Class Passed 


1st Year—Road Transport Operation ——— 180 33 114 33 


” ” (Goods) . da 4 17 9 
Cibiesnidniaton and Report Writing . . 198 19 gI 88 

Road Transport Accounts and Statistics 197 8 98 gI 

2nd Year—Road Transport Operation (Passenger) 121 22 84 15 
». (Goods) .. 38 10 23 5 

Elements of Road Transport Engineering 75 15 31 29 

Road Transport Accounts and Statistics 133 4 51 78 

3rd Year—Road Transport Operation (Passenger) 81 48 30 3 
(Goods) .. 10 2 6 2 

Road Transport Accounts and Statistics 67 2 21 44 


Economics Applied to Road Transport 67 5 35 27 


Totals .. 1,197 172 601 44 


SCHOOL TECHNICAL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1957 
Candidates, 389 ; Full Certificates Awarded, 78 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PAPERS WORKED IN THE SCHOOL TECHNICAL 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS IN 1957 TOGETHER WITH THE RESULTS 


| Number Passed 
Subjects | of Papers | with Passed | Passed 

Worked Credit 
English Language 40 | 137 
Mathematics... | 387 55 117 | 215 
General Science . . II 54 58 
Mechanics 66 21 23 22 
Physics .. | 26 | 33 84 89 
Geometrical and "Technical Drawing 82 144 | 81 
Metalwork 35 102 | 43 
Woodwork .. | 129 29 @ 
Civics .. 22 48 15 
Geography | 887 2 28 | 127 
History .. ‘sig re 67 3 16 48 
History of the British Empire .. o. | 4. = I 3 

Total 2,241 | 337 944 960 


® One Candidate took the oral test in French but was unsuccessful. 
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SCHOOL AND SENIOR SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATIONS, 1957 


School Commercial Certificate : Candidates, 2,018; Full Certificates Awarded, 585. 
Senior School Commercial Certificate : Candidates, 331; Full Certificates Awarded, 49. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PAPERS WORKED IN THE SCHOOL AND SENIOR 
SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS IN 1957 TOGETHER WITH 


THE RESULTS 
| a | | Not | Passed | Passed | Not 

| | Credit ores rst Class | and Class) Passed 

| 
English Language «| 2,000 131 1,064 | 805 | 350. 8 | | 246 
Accounts me | 1,179 120) 457 602 | 310 34 | 118 158 
Arithmetic i 1,735 | 332 | 687 | 716 269 15 | 53 20% 
Commerce 1,468 78 1,020 | 370 || 324 17| 223 84 
Shorthand : 50 w.p.m. | 1,028 106 218 704 | _ — | _ | — 
60 310 77 89 | 144 | — 
Typewriting ... | 1.497 392 479 626) 247 16 | 78| 153 
English Literature woe | 3.553 | 271 454 | 672 | 79 | 2 | 25 52 
Frencht ae: aks 258 16 162 80 25 7 | 12 | 6 
General Science na 70 2 20! 48 | I — | Le I 
Geography 32 330 | 652 | 170 II 42 117 
German ... a? 3 I 2 
History |] 464 21 | 102 341 | 56 | 5 | 16 35 

History of the British — | 

Empire 323 22 123) 178) 144) 8 | 66 70 
Mathematics... na 254 26 68 | 160 67 | 12 15 | 40 
Welsh ... ode 32 II 14 7 | =| —| 
Totals wee || 12,820 1,398 5,302 (6,120 | 2,236 | 135 | 843 | 1,258 


* In Shorthand at 80/100 w.p.m. there is one class of pass only. _ 
t Five Candidates took the oral test in French : 1 passed with credit and 1 passed. 
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ORDINARY (SINGLE-SUBJECT) EXAMINATIONS 


AUTUMN SERIES, 1956, AND EASTER, WHITSUN, AND SUMMER SERIES, 1957 


Ist Class Total number of papers 
Papers Not worked in each subject 
Stage worked Credit. in Stagel) Passed 
in Stage 1) 1957 1956 
Accounti 135 2 24 109 127 
mae | od | | and 27 
Arithmetic ... eee 
il 1,352 122 824 9,901 7,305 
Book I 6, 
Il 3,411 922 1,047 1,442 11,501 11,029 
die Il 4 1 1 2 2 
Central and Local Govern- 
ment “ a u 154 10 75 69 149 
Commerce ... Le I 1,916 142 852 922 
ll 35 406 582 
Trade) Ill 53 1 27 25 
» (Marketing) ... Il 17 17 
Ci ial Law ... ove ll 175 5 48 122 203 
Company Law. 1 15 
Danish... I 6 1 4 
6 1 4 1 17 
il 4 1 3 
Dutch I 5 1 4 
Economic Geography | J 1,212 50 391 771 
27 3 56 218 1,620 1,339 
= 131 21 110 
” ” ” | 127 58 69 
Economics ... 830 74 304 452 
m | 3s 16 120 137 
Elements of English Law... Il 180 12 70 98 147 
English (with Literature) ... I 2,661 140 1,550 971 
768 32 377 359 3,919 4,322 
: ll 490 28 278 184 
English 1,686 625 561 500 
1,691 278 806 607 3,757 3,145 
English Language ... I 14,793 1,892 7,988 4,913 
u 157 2,298 2,593 20,182 13,005 
341 56 284 
Esperanto ... I 32 11 11 10 
Il 15 6 8 1 73 
2 5 2 
French 1,385 160 521 704 
ra | i 317 40 120 157 1,617 
178 10 81 87 
German | J 273 60 113 100 
I 158 40 75 43 478 446 
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ORDINARY (SINGLE-SUBJECT) EXAMINATIONS 
AUTUMN SERIES, 1956, AND EASTER, WHITSUN, AND SUMMER SERIES, 1957—continued 


Ist Class Total number of papers 
(or Passed 2nd Class worked in each subject 
Subject Stage Papers with (or Passed Not 
worked Credit inStagel) Passed 
in Stage 1) 1987 1956 
| | 
History 13 | 183 | 277 473 332 
History of the British Empire I 59 1 $2.4 32 | | 
” ” » Il 174 12 67 | 95 | 282 | #131 
” ” ” Il 58 4 27 | 27 
Income TaxLaw & Practice [Il 19 7 12 | 19 
Italian I 216, 79 90 47 
” 79 33 | 34 12 | 316. | 27 
Law of Evidence and Civil © 
Procedure a at 7 — | 3 4 7 
Law of Trusts... 10 — | 3 10 | 4 
Norwegian an an I 6 -- 6 — | | 
7 4 3 17 || 15 
Public Administration ... Ill 85 — | | 54 8s | 69 
Real Property and Con- } 
veyancing 14 6 8 14 Il 
Russian... ies a I 44 16 17 11 
ow} | 12 1 
Secretarial Duties .. |. 43 306 | 225 574 200 
Shipping and Practice | 7 2 | 5 koo® 
Spanish I | 415 80 141, 194 
tatistics ... 11 6 | 
15 5 9 1 | 95 
1 1 — | 1 12 
Typ | 9.407. | 11,000: | 
ypewriting | 29,434 9,027 407 Il, 
417,510 1,952 | 6,270 9,288 52,459 | 48,104 
5,515 223 1,664 3,628 
Welsh alts 13 9 | 19 
| 


| 
"Papers \Passed with | Not | 
Stage | worked Distinction Passed | 


Shorthand-Typist’s | | 
Certificate | 3,050 208 | 1,852) 990) 
” il 374 27 177 170 3,424 3,023 
Passed | | 
| | | | 
| 
Shorthand : 
50 words per minute ... aad | 10, 632 1,504 | 2,673 | 6,455 
Papers worked Passed Pana } 
_| Passed || 48,823 | 
45,769 
80 words per minute 15,545 8,588 | 6,957 
7204 3,040 4,164 
in | 3,866 1,859 | 2,007 
is 492 178 | 314 
150 ” ” . i 26 10 | 16 
160 ” 26 1) 15 J 
Totals | 166,224 us 393 
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UE 


THE ENGLISH BALLET 


A paper by 
DAME NINETTE DE VALOIS, D.B.E., 


Director of the Royal Ballet, read to the Society 
on Wednesday, 2gth May, 1957, with Sir Arthur 
Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Musick, in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing Dame Ninette de Valois, said that it had been a 
long journey for this Irish girl from the evening in 1914 when she danced in a 
Lyceum pantomime to the present time when she is Director of the Royal Ballet— 
the greatest artistic export this country has. Dame Ninette, he said, had succeeded 
through courage, tenacity and vision. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


I have the honour this afternoon to address The Royal Society of Arts; this 
important and happy occasion for me has coincided with many celebrations 
in connection with the twenty-fifth birthday of The Royal Ballet. I thus wish 
to express—on behalf of myself and the Royal Ballet—that we feel your tribute 
is a particularly gracious one. 

It is now possible to see that, in the last twenty-five years, the ballet as a branch 
of our cultural life in the theatre has travelled a very great distance. I can only 
dare to touch on the fringe of the matter; for the shaping of the whole is still 
so much in the making. The pattern is by no means complete enough for me to 
analyse its finer points; there is an element in it of shifting sand. To arrest its 
progress at any point is out of the question; it must be permitted, in fact 
encouraged, to press forward. At this moment in the history of English Ballet, 
the faintest sign of complacency is not permissible. 

It has often struck me that when the Masque (that great form of English 
theatrical art of the earlier centuries) disintegrated, the English dance fell by the 
wayside; it did not succeed in establishing itself as a complete art form of the 
lyric theatre as soon as the opera and the drama. 

Let us now realize what has happened: the ballet has at last acquired in 
England a status of equality in the theatre with that of drama and music. 

There is one further recognition of importance at this point. Its healthy 
economic, as well as artistic, position in the theatre to-day, finds it able to demand, 
on terms of equality, the services of both men and women. 

The decline of the status of ballet in Europe towards the end of the nineteenth 
century resulted (particularly in England, with its lack of any ballet tradition) 
in some outstandingly depressing conventions. The most outrageous of these 
conventions was the fact that we hardly recognized the existence of the male 
dancer. This remarkable attitude continued until the advent of the Diaghilev 
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Russian Ballet at Drury Lane in 1909; this was an event in the history of the 
theatre that swept us off our feet; it eventually dispelled our state of mental 
stagnation towards the art of the ballet in the English theatre. 

Time has spoken for us: to-day it is a fact that The Royal Ballet alone has, 
in the last few years, supplied some of the leading national opera houses in 
Europe with ballet masters and male choreographers. We are returning to the 
Golden Age of Ballet again with one of its original truths reaffirmed, namely, 
the proper emphasis on the male choreographer, dancer and ballet master. 

As a further means of introduction to the English Ballet I will dwell briefly 
on its social side. This aspect deals with its effect on boys and girls during their 
school years. I think that this particular situation is handled with more skill 
and common sense in England than anywhere else. We owe, in this respect, 
a great debt of gratitude to the Royal Academy of Dancing; it is partly through 
their untiring efforts that there is this growing recognition of the ballet as a part 
of a child’s cultural education. The Academy’s children’s examinations entitled 
‘Ballet in Education’ are a practical as well as an interesting introduction for the 
schoolchild who wishes to acquire some general knowledge of the history of 
movement. 

This social obligation towards the education of the young dancer continues 
in other directions. There is further preparation, through the means of more 
advanced examination work, for the possible professional student. Private 
theatre schools, wherein a general education is given with a training in ballet, 
are quite plentiful in England, and as yet unknown in other countries. We are 
on the whole extremely dance-conscious, far more so than many countries - 
harbouring very heavily subsidized national theatres. 

All the above remarks tempt me to speak of something that is not generally 
known, and that is the source of the ballet’s fundamental roots. I feel sure that 
many people are convinced of its inherent artificiality; its divorce from any 
form of natura! dance movement. Nothing though could be further from the 
truth; it is a fact that all the ballet’s fundamental dance steps are derived from 
the folk dances of Western Europe. 

The significance and importance of this is far-reaching: in consequence 
there can be traced, from the Basque country to the Highlands of Scotland, 
not only the steps but the:very style of the classical dance. I know of no pastime 
that gives me more delight than to witness the annual display of folk dancing 
at the Albert Hall; I am able to recognize and name, according to the academic 
terminology of the classical ballet, every step that I see executed. Here I see 
these steps unadorned, yet neatly executed in their original simple form. It 
should be known that Western European dance masters lifted many of the 
actual dances wholesale into the theatre, and the steps were heightened in their 
execution; in the end they were developed into their present state of perfection. 
This effort must have been achieved by a fascinating process of working back- 
wards. The early ballet-masters, in their searchings for the perfecting and further 
development of folk dance steps, seemed to have turned their attention to the 
anatomical structure of the human form. By studying the body and the limbs 
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they evolved exercises (many of them based on existing simple dance movements) 
that scientifically developed the general physique of the dancer. Thus a finer 
instrument was modelled as a means to help towards a more intricate rendering 
of existing dance steps. 

Such painstaking research work eventually resulted in three great Schools 
of Ballet in the Western European theatre; schools that are known to-day as the 
French, Italian and Danish: they are the result of the pooled resources of the 
folk dance steps of Europe. Each country eventually evolved its particular 
individual school or ‘style’, developing, over a period of time, its own markedly 
national form of creative self-expression in the theatre. 

The English school had now sprung into existence, basically through contact 
with the French, Italian and Danish schools; it again is evolving its own particular 
style. Thus, of course, it can claim that its foundation springs from the same 
great source—The School of Classical Ballet in Western Europe. 

I feel that you want me to speak of the great Russian School of Ballet. Russian 
Ballet again sprang originally from the classicism of Western Europe. It has 
since evolved its own very definite style, both theatrically and academically 
speaking. The style is very marked and shows its influence as far afield as Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. This Russian school should to-day be recognized 
as The Classical Ballet in Eastern Europe. 

We must now consider the true relationship of the English Ballet to the 
Russian Ballet, and the possibility of any really marked influence at work. 
I would say, in speaking oi the present-day pedagogy in Russia itself, that the 
influence hardly exists. If we speak though of certain international influences, 
it is another matter: as an example, the influence of the Russian Ballet in Western 
Europe as personified in the Diaghilev Russian Ballet. Here is the one great 
influence; for in this particular case, we speak of England’s main guidance on 
the artistic and creative approach of the English Ballet in the theatre. Russian 
Ballet in Western Europe has become the guiding star of our theatrical tradition, 
but the roots of the Russian Ballet School itself are irrevocably harnessed to our 
own academic fundamental ties with Western European classicism. 

So much for our foundations. What has actually been achieved in the last 
25 years? I emphasize once again that a strong position has been obtained within 
our theatre life, and within the last decade there has also been a considerable 
international recognition bestowed on us. It is the first time in the history of 
this country’s lyric theatre that a national ballet is acclaimed as a serious means 
of showing the life of our people in yet another national art-form. 

Our very youthful existence points to a state that has demanded of us in the 
past a marked degree of caution; the time factor involved has meant that the 
challenge of ‘neglect’ on our part in certain directions of development is not 
without foundation. Our present caution springs from our obsession with 
fundamentals; we have been to date rightly concerned with a certain inter- 
national attitude in our approach to the academic as well as the theatrical side 
of our ballets. It is wise to put all that we have inherited from the past to the 
test before we attempt to discard anything in part. 
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«I have already stressed the pooling of Western Europe’s national dances as the 
Classical Ballet’s foundation; we should remind ourselves that our own native 
dances have played their part—notably in the style of Scottish dancing, where the 
traditional grouping of the fingers is to be found as a convention in all the early 
classical schools. So when we speak of the general ‘style’ of our classical dancing, 
we are able to prove that it has been attained through this general European 
heritage. We have therefore naturally more in common with the French, Italian 
and Danish schools than the Russian school of to-day. Why is this so? Did not 
the Russian school also inherit classicism from the great schools of the West? 
Certainly, as its foundation; but Russian Ballet has been in the theatre for many 
years. Consider therein certain Eastern influences; consider, for the moment, 
the difference that there is to be found in the folk dance of Eastern Europe 
with its strong dynamic rhythms and movement that liberates the whole body; 
it shows itself to be far removed from the impeccable precision and neatness 
that we associate with Western movement in folk dance. Therefore, through the 
influence of Slav folk dance in all Eastern European creative work, it is but a step 
later to the development of a more plastique classicism, a classicism that is now 
peculiarly their own and more in keeping with the Eastern strain that is ever 
present in the Slav races. 

We belong to the West; to change our ‘style’ would be to kill our particular 
individuality, and to confuse the issue of our future place in the history of 
dancing. 

I must emphasize, though, that ‘style’ must not be confused with certain 
more scientific principles and findings that are the natural heritage of the inter- 
national side of any national school. There will always exist certain major 
discoveries that are destined to be shared by all; such findings become important 
contributions to the general progress of ballet in all countries. 

To-day it can be said that the English school has by now absorbed classicism 
in the main; it is moving forward to a second stage, for it is already showing 
signs of creating its own interpretation of established traditional classical 
ballets of international fame and usage. Its own creative work, of a more inter- 
national order, bears the stamp of the neo-classicism as expressed in so many 
works of the Diaghilev Ballet of yesterday and the French school of to-day. 
What of our more truly national choreography? 

Here England has a greater problem. Perhaps it has been a little understandable 
that a country with no balletic history has turned, in its first efforts, to its literature 
rather more than its individual folk dance for inspiration. Again, in our painting 
the narrative element that is so often to be found here, has resulted in our school 
of painting acting as a strong national inspiration for our ballets. I feel that we 
have yet to solve the problem of our folk dance and its place in the theatre; 
that is to say, the problem of its recognition in our theatre ballets. Certain folk 
dance and folk lore ballets are necessary in every national ballet company; 
they should be fostered if only to develop the special characteristics of the native 
dancer; such works are a sure means of expressing a country’s national form of 
musicality. 
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The English dancer has shown himself to possess neatness, speed and precision 
in his technical feats. In his more expressive moments we are aware that he has 
a marked lyrical quality; in his dramatization of a scene is shown a strong 
sense of detailed characterization. I would say that, in performance, he 
unconsciously responds to his own folk dance, and a closer contact with 
this source would help to develop and stabilize these qualities. 

We await a further generation of English dancers emerging from their own 
newly founded tradition; it is inevitable that this future generation of artists 
will bring forth some young choreographers bent on a more distinctly national 
form of self-expression. Along the same lines of thought it could be said that 
English opera lags behind the national opera of Eastern Europe. It is within 
the world of the opera that the folk dance originally found its first natural trans- 
formation from the soil to the theatre. Let us remember that the ballet was at 
one time termed operatic dancing. 

Since the opening of The Royal Covent Garden Opera House in 1946, it 
has been the task of The Royal Ballet to establish a national ballet on the grand 
scale in our country, and we have, very naturally, modelled much of our effort 
on all the work that has preceded our existence in the form of other national 
ballets. I have said, though, that our own future style is much in evidence ; 
our task in the immediate future is to develop what is there and bend it to our 
will. 

Creatively speaking, in the theatre the English school has followed the modern 
conception of ballet (again a heritage of Diaghilev) in the form of emphasis on 
the completely self-contained one-act ballet. 

This form, in its purest conception, was born about forty years ago; at that 
time it was welcomed as an effort to re-establish the greater principles of choreo- 
graphy, including that of its relationship to the better forms of music; the timely 
birth of this new order spelt the death knell of the numerous elongated, decadent 
and musically insignificant ballets of the late nineteenth century. We are to-day 
left only with the few surviving masterpieces of that time. The highly concentrated 
one-act ballet did much to embellish and widen choreography—particularly in 
the sphere of modern experimental work. It is the basis of the English theatre 
school; although we have familiarized ourselves with the handful of the great 
classics that have survived the last century, we are still unfamiliar with the basic 
handling of full-length ballet in creative work. 

My recent visit to Moscow showed me that, although we needed a complete 
understanding of the approach to the three-act work, Russia was much in need 
of the reverse—the one-act ballet of Western Europe. During my stay in Moscow, 
the Russians expressed to me their wish that we should bring over to Russia 
many of our one-act ballets. 

In England, I feel very strongly that we need the experiment in creative 
production of the more spacious, leisured approach; we need contact with that 
forgotten part of the theatre in modern ballet—the part that I can only describe 
as theatre-sense; it lies at the core of these great traditional three-act ballets. 
The structure of the scenario alone is of immense importance, for never does it 
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appear to be an obscure peg used to hang movement on; it becomes, instead, 
a raison d’étre for movement itself, a return to the significance of drama in the 
theatre. 

In Russia to-day though, through no experimental developments and an over- 
emphasis on what we lack, there is evidence of the disintegration of true choreo- 
graphy ; there were many examples to be seen of choreography as a mere serving- 
maid of the narrative, reducing, in many cases, the dance scenes to a series of 
banal dance clichés. Russia appears to need the taut, relentless demand of pure, 
undiluted choreography: the form of choreography that becomes a pure abstrac- 
tion in its demand for a complete dedication of movement for movement’s sake. 
Thus we both (England and Russia) have much to learn if we submit 
to a disciplined temporary dedication to that theatre form that is weakest in our 
own respective creative work. 

Only in The Prince of the Pagodas have we in England, so far, attempted an 
experiment in the full length medium of ballet, where all may be said to have 
been completely started from scratch. Neither the scenario, the music. nor the 
choreography was in existence two years ago. 

Benjamin Britten has been the first English composer to attempt this disciplined 
medium of composition for the ballet: he did so with enthusiasm and under- 
standing and contributed by far the most mature effort on the overall creative 
side. His efforts produced, in the process, moments of great beauty in the score. 

For us to have achieved complete unity for the first time, would have been 
too much to ask of everyone concerned. What did emerge from this experiment 
were the undoubted possibilities that it held for us all: there are many passages 
in this ballet that do achieve complete unity of choreography, music and scenario. 
Where there were mistakes in this complex unity—many very valuable lessons 
were learned. The work was produced at La Scala, Milan, early this month 
with much success; it will be given its first American performance by the Royal 
Ballet at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in the autumn. A consider- 
able portion of it will have been revised by then. 

We are holding ourselves responsible for a second full-length work, com- 
missioned as a whole, for production early in 1958. It will be on the subject 
matter of Ondine—and the creation of Mr. Frederick Ashton, in conjunction 
with Hans Berner Henze, the German composer, and Miss Lilla de Nobili, 
the Italian artist. 

I have touched in general on our position in the world to-day as a recognized 
National Ballet. Twenty-five years of life is very young in comparison with the 
great national companies of long standing. Ballet criticism in this country is, 
of course, even younger. A National Ballet has to be created before the advent 
of the ballet critics; it cannot be considered possible to achieve really mature 
ballet criticism for yet another fifteen years. There is little of importance, in the 
constructional sense, coming as yet from ballet criticism in England. We would 
be wanting, however, in generosity and understanding if we expected things to 
be otherwise. These critics of ours have no national heritage to guide them and 
very little space allotted to them in the Press. Nevertheless, the thankless 
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responsibility of assuming the burden of this task is something that must be 
attempted, otherwise no real progress will ever be made. Some of these critics, 
of course, regard attack as the best means of defence. On thinking it over—why 
not? There are less vital ways of standing up to the painful business of acquiring 
knowledge. 

I have touched on many points concerning the ballet that may arouse, among 
my listeners, inquiries relevant to certain aspects of this art that can only be 
clarified through leading questions. The social side, the theatre side and the 
career of the artist are matters that lend themselves to lively discussion. I would 
welcome some questions that would enable me to develop this talk along the 
lines already indicated. 

DISCUSSION 


MR. H. BAILLIE-RITCHIE: There was a period, I think about the 1920s, when an 
attempt was made by ballet producers, choreographers and others to express in the 
form of dance the emotional, musical, psychological and other characteristics of 
the great symphonies. I refer, in particular, to one of Tchaikovsky’s and one of 
Beethoven’s. I would like to have Madame de Valois’ opinion as to the justification 
for making such an attempt. 


THE LECTURER: Opinions are very divided about these particular symphonic 
ballets that you have mentioned. I think myself that the question of choosing music 
for the ballet is difficult. It can either be music that goes hand in hand with the 
choreographic interpretation or it can be extremely ill chosen. I am of the opinion 
that most of the symphonic works were not too well chosen for this medium; there 
are, though, many people who would not agree with me. I feel that nearly every 
ballet that has been really successful has been produced to a commissioned score— 
with a subject matter that has been very carefully discussed with the choreographer 
and the musician concerned; there you have a unity of approach from the very 
beginning. There are, of course, many very good examples of ballets that have been 
inspired by music already written and where the unity has been very well expressed. 
But there are also some really horrible examples. I am all for the composer working 
with me from the very beginning, and, as I have already said, I think that most of 
the ballets which have really survived the passage of time are ballets that were 
‘commissioned’. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to speak as a musician in answer to your question. 
It horrifies us when a symphonic work complete in itself, having its own realm of 
shape and form, is taken by another art like the ballet and transformed into something 
else. I remember saying some years ago that you do not add to the glory of the lion 
by putting a peacock’s tail on to it. I noticed in the Times Literary Supplement a week 
or sO ago, a writer saying that he was unable to listen to the second movement of 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony without seeing some horrible red figures crossing the 
stage. That is the result of ‘crossing’ symphonic music with ballet. By all means 
use music that has been already written and that is balletic in character—there is 
a great deal of it; but when you come to the symphonic forms that stand as complete 
in themselves as conic sections, I believe they should be left alone. 


DR. REGINALD LE MAY: I have seen almost every ballet since 1907, but I have been 
extremely worried for some years now, and I should like to ask a question on what 
is perhaps, a controversial subject; and that is, the difference between ballet and 
miming. I can remember coming home on leave from the Far East thirty years 
ago and seeing for the first time, in Paris, what I can only describe as miming, which 
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seemed to me to be essentially different from true ballet. That is to say, there was 
far more movement, more acting (such as falling off roofs) than I had ever witnessed 
before. To me ballet is music and movement which form a unity to send me into 
a dreamland where I wish to remain for some time. If I am disturbed in any way by 
actions and movement which do not seem to have any particular significance, then 
I am afraid I do not consider it ballet. I should like to ask Madame’s opinion, if 


I have expressed myself at all clearly, as to the distinction to-day in the world between 
ballet and miming. 


THE LECTURER: I think the best way to answer your question is to say that there 
is such a thing as the narrative ballet and also the ballet which is purely abstract and 
devoted to movement only. If you think of a picture, it either has a subject or it is 
an abstraction; the same thing applies to a great extent in the ballet world. 
The question of mime, which is the art of gesture, has undergone exactly the same 
treatment as the steps of the ballet: mime consists of the gestures of everyday life 
developed to a high point of artificiality—originally stolen by the ballet from the 
famous Italian comedians, and thus brought into the theatre. Up to about 150 years 
ago the acting scenes in any narrative ballet were completely separate; they simply 
expressed the story with gestures and then there would follow a scene of pure dancing. 
Very understandably, that division has gradually broken down and has merged into 
a form which does express (in actual movement) the gestures of the original mimed 
scenes. The eye can, through this form of expressionism presented through movement 
alone, understand all that the dancer wishes to convey: the old-fashioned form of 
standing still and indulging in conventional mimetic gesture is dying out. As for 
people ‘falling about the theatre’, I think that such a pastime would be recognized 
in the theatre under the more dignified title of ‘production’. Production, as such, is 
the means of expressing the scene as a whole; lighting, as an example, is a part of 
the general production. But miming and dance movement have acquired far more 
unity of feeling to-day, and therefore are becoming increasingly more unified with 
the general production. 


DR. RUTH GIPPS: May I just ask what the lecturer’s opinions are of stories that are 
suitable or unsuitable for turning into a ballet? In the last few years the modern 
ballet which has moved me the most was quite unquestionably The Miracle in the 
Gorbals, and the one which I most intensely disliked was The Miraculous Mandarin, 
by the very nature of its subject. f 


THE LECTURER: The Miracle in the Gorbals was a very good example of experimental 
ballet with choreography by Robert Helpman. We have had two or three examples 
from him, and very skilled examples they were of a dance drama. The mime 
predominated over the dance form. These ballets were of great importance and 
interest, and they will be coming back into the repertoire shortly. There has been 
a great demand for them. Ballet as other arts goes through phases. There was a time 
when work of this type was extremely popular, particularly during the war. The 
removal though to Covent Garden resulted in a demand for ballet on a larger scale, 
particularly the traditional ballets and the more abstract ballets. There is an 
increasing demand for the other type as well now, and I am very glad to see it. The 
Miracle in the Gorbals is a wonderful example of a very successful conception— 
wonderful unity of music, décor, choreography. I think it was a great work of its 
type. The other one is an important experiment; it has a wonderful music score, 
but the subject matter I am afraid makes people angry before the curtain goes up, 
and it is very difficult to do anything then! I do not think it will ever be a success— 
a pity, because it has this wonderful score and everyone wants to produce it because 
of the music. But nobody has really yet found a successful answer to the problem of 
the actual production, and I do not think that they ever will. It has not got the unity 
of The Miracle in the Gorbals. I agree with you, it is a very great work. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I should like somebody in the audience to pursue this question 
of what they consider to be within the realms of ballet and what they consider 
to be outside the realms of ballet. I feel that ballet, being a comparatively young art, 
is sometimes inclined to become pretentious and to seize on works or ideas which are 
best presented in the theatre proper, or in opera, or even in a metaphysical discourse. 
I should like anybody in the audience who feels he can define the boundaries of 
ballet to do so. I think it is an interesting subject. 


MRS. HORNBY: I should like to know if the lecturer thinks television has helped 
at all in bringing ballet more to the notice of the general public. It has not had as 
great a showing as the theatre on television, but are more people, and children, 
perhaps, going to see ballet since we have seen the beautiful ones on television? 


THE LECTURER: I think every medium that can show the art, even in a form which 
is by no means perfect, is bound to have one effect or another. Through television 
you either decide that you want to see more of the ballet, or you decide never to see 
a ballet again in your life—and I am afraid that, at the moment, the reaction to 
televised ballet is rather half and half. We definitely hope that with children and the 
less critical section of the audience televised ballet may arouse an interest, but I have 
known a lot of people who, given viewing of televised ballet as it is at the moment, 
feel rather the reverse about it. But we can say that about everything which is in its 
beginnings; it was once said about radio, and we now know what radio has done for 
us all; and television undoubtedly in the future will do as much good. The same 
argument applies to the films; we have yet to find the right medium for the film 
of ballet; when that happens there will be increased interest. Of course, there is 
always one fear in all our minds, especially in the minds of people like myself, for 
I adore the live theatre and am horrified at the slightest sign of any mechanism; 
I cannot begin to understand what it is all about or what they want me to do! I am 
always afraid of the live theatre being affected. There always is that terrible moment 
when it is affected, for the lure of these other things is so strong. We suffer for it, 
we are bound to, but human nature wins in the end and back come our artists to the 
live theatre. That is history, and I feel sure we have to go through this with ballet 
as with everything else. I feel certain that television will play its part eventually. 
It is certainly endeavouring to achieve something at the moment. We have already 
given two full-scale works in America. I am afraid that I did not see either of them; 
they were in colour and, I believe, most successful; yet I still think that we are a long 

, way from the correct answer to the television ballet. As long as we do not kill the live 
theatre I do not mind; to keep any art alive we must have the live theatre. 


MR. NORMAN R. BRANSON: I am particularly interested in two aspects, the first one 
being the position of décor in ballet. To what extent is the ballet enhanced or otherwise 
by the use of décor? And secondly, has any attempt been made to develop the ballet 
in terms of the newer forms of theatre which I understand are being contemplated 
for the drama?—such as the open stage, or the arena stage, which I should have 
thought would have been admirable for ballet. 


THE LECTURER: The question of décor in the ballet is always a difficult one. Again, 
the question of the artists’ attitude in this country towards the ballet is behind that 
of, say, France. French artists lead when it comes to décor in the theatre—whether 
it is for the play, opera or the ballet, but in particular are they successful with ballet. 
For a successful ballet décor there has got to be a complete understanding of the two 
mediums involved—colour and movement. Only a traditional! ballet in this country 
can eventually give us the necessary insight. We need to cultivate artists who are 
prepared to interest themselves in a proper understanding of the medium. I have 
had many décors done by good artists who have only seen a ballet two or three times 
in their lives. Now if you go to Paris you find that artists grow up with the ballet and 
it gives them the right approach to the medium from the start. That is something 
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which has yet to happen in England—we have got to be patient about it. We have 
some very good examples of work in the medium and a lot of very bad ones, but it is 
a difficult medium and the artist who produces a good opera décor or even a good 
play décor is not necessarily the right man for the ballet. The approach is an entirely 
different one and this is something very well understood in France. 

I think the question of producing ballet on the open stage is a very easy one. It is 
simple to conceive a ballet in the open air, but by an ‘open’ stage, do you mean the 
modern stage with no footlights, or do you mean with the audience on three sides? 


MR. BRANSON: I mean with the audience on three sides. 


THE LECTURER: Yes, it is absolutely possible, but I do not know of any buildings 
adequate for that sort of presentation. I must be very practical here and say that one 
of the difficulties that does affect us is the surface of the stage we dance on. The 
surface which is good for ice-rinks and circuses would be impossible. We have 
to have special stages. We go through very great agony when, in America, we 
have had to appear in arenas. The climax was reached when our company once had 
to dance after an ice-rink show, with the wooden boards laid down on the ice! 
But from the point of view of production an arena does not present difficulties. It 
would need careful thinking out, but choreographically it would be quite possible 
to produce along such lines. 


MRS. A. GLENCROSS: I wonder if Madame de Valois will say something about the 
position and function of the secondary ballet companies in this country. It seems to 
me there has been a decline in enthusiasm since the end of the war. There were 
quite a few of them touring the country then, so many that there seemed to be some 
dissipation of talent, but now they appear to be closing down. 


THE LECTURER: I think I should answer this question in general. At the beginning 
of a war everybody thinks that the theatre is useless—and some one decides to close 
all the theatres. But later it dawns on everyone that during a war the people must 
have the theatre. In the end everybody is going to the theatre and you have a big 
and interested public. You have got to be prepared to lose two-thirds of this public 
when the war is over, for the war boom in the theatre is always something quite 
artificial. Speaking in general, the public shows little discrimination. The greater 
part of a wartime public goes to the theatre because it has nothing else to do. I knew, 
after the last war, that in two or three years we should feel the draught, and we 
should have to give a great deal more thought to widening the range of our production. 
There was one period during the war when we only had to throw open the doors 
and the theatre was full. We are a fairly small country; in peacetime I do not think 
we can expect to run more than one big national ballet company (which we have got), 
and two or three smaller companies travelling round the country. Now what happened 
during the war was out of all proportion; any musician, actor or actress will tell you 
the same thing; it had got little to do with the fundamental state of the theatre, it 
had, though, a lot to do with the state of the country on a wartime basis. 


MRS. DONIA ROSEN: Could Madame de Valois perhaps give her views on whether 
in the search for subject matter for the ballet the interpretation of the life around 
us would be a possible subject ? Somewhat on the lines of what the ballet used to do. 
I remember being profoundly moved by The Green Table, and at a recent ballet 
being very disappointed with the subject matter, which seemed to be a hotch-potch 
of fairy tales and not original at all. 


THE LECTURER: Well, it depends really on where your interest lies. You are 
undoubtedly looking for a certain form of realism in ballet. You have given us an 
example of the German ballet, The Green Table, but I am afraid we must be fair 
to everyone. We have to accept what is going on in the composer’s and the 
choreographer’s minds when they start a ballet. If they decide they wish to produce 
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a work on the traditional lines of a classical ballet based on a tairy tale, they do so. 
There is no question of their trying to approach the subject from the point of view of 
realism. It is not for us to criticize their totally different approach. You may not 
like it; but I think we must say there was never any idea on their part of producing 
the sort of ballet that you do like. What you feel at the moment is that there is not 
enough direction towards realism. Is that what you really wish me to discuss? 


MRS, ROSEN: The interpretation of fact symbolically. 


THE LECTURER: I think there have been many examples of this approach in recent 
times, though perhaps not enough for your liking. But things always come round 
again. I think you must realize that before 1946 we had not attempted ballet on a 
great scale in this country in an opera house. Covent Garden is a very big theatre, 
it is used to things on a scale that demands pageantry; we have given this problem 
our consideration in so far as the ballet is concerned. You have to have theatres on 
a smaller scale to portray successfully most of the subjects that you are suggesting. 
The Green Table would always be seen to every advantage in a small theatre, but not 
to the same advantage in one of larger dimensions. Realism will play its part to-day 
when things have evened up a little and there is again a leaning on the part of the 
public and the choreographer towards that type of work. We are, of course, under 
the influence of the creative artists in our midst; if they want to create in one manner 
you cannot demand that they should not do so. 


MRS. IDA TERRY-THOMAS : What does the lecturer think about the age of the dancers 
now? I find that they last twice as long as they did when I was young. 


THE LECTURER: I think that dancers work much harder now and much more is 
asked of them technically. They are in perfect form and get younger every year! 
I think that they continue for very much longer. Much is due to the training, which 
is now on a more scientific basis than formerly: accidents are more easily avoidable 
in the training years. We can recognize, more easily, the right type of child to train— 
therefore no time is wasted. The young artist works much harder. If you compare 
the corps de ballet work to be found in the average classical ballet, it is extraordinary 
how much is asked of them in comparison with former days. I stand up for the 
modern dancer, especially the girl in the corps de ballet. 1 think she reaches an 
extremely high standard. By choosing these people so carefully, you choose a type 
that will probably last: she is well made, she is fit, and she is well trained—and my 


goodness she has to work! 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dame Ninette de Valois is suffering a little from laryngitis, and 
I think it would be only fair not to ask her more questions. I am going to wind up 
the meeting with a vote of cordial thanks to her. She is really a very remarkable 
person, is she not? Most dancers are inarticulate. When confronted with any inter- 
viewers they remain absolutely dumb and then they say, “We only talk with our 
feet’. Well, Dame Ninette de Valois not only twinkles with her feet, she twinkles 
with her tongue as well ; and her clearheadedness is well shown in the way she answered 
all these questions we put to her without notes. If she were not the inspirer of the 
Royal Ballet, she should certainly be in Parliament, and not only in Parliament but 
I should put her in the Cabinet; not only in the Cabinet, but I should also—as I have 
always said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be a woman, for she knows 
what pennies mean—name Dame Ninette de Valois as the next Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! May I on your behalf give her a most cordial vote of thanks for what 
she has done for us this afternoon, and let us express it with most generous applause. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation. 


DR. R. W. HOLLAND: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is almost impossible for me adequately 
to do my duty, and that is to propose a vote of thanks to a most admirable chairman. 
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The things that Sir Arthur says about Dame Ninette apply in a masculine way to 
him. He brings to us a combination of the arts, music, ballet, the cinema. You all 
know that he showed us ‘the shape of things to come’, and he showed us what the 
cinema could produce in the way of appropriate music. He has shown us too what the 
modern composer can do in the way of ballet and he intrigues us every time he comes 
to us. He does not remember it probably, but 12 years ago as Mr. Arthur Bliss he 
took the chair in this room. 

I should like to tell you that before this lecture started, in a conversation about great 
Victorians, Sir Arthur mentioned some of the men who stood out amongst the rest 
of the world, and then he said, “There are so few of them to-day’. How wrong he is. 
I would include him (and I would like you to include him) amongst the great 
Elizabethans. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclamation, and the meeting 
then ended. 


GENERAL NOTES 


CONFERENCE ON ‘AFRICA’ 


The Royal African Society is holding a one-day Conference on Africa at this 
Society’s House in John Adam Street on 30th November, when several distinguished 
speakers will contribute to an interesting and varied programme. The proceedings 
will be opened at 10 a.m. by an address from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Stewart Symes, 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Vice-President of the Royal African Society and formerly 
Governor-General of the Sudan and Governor of Tanganyika Territory. Mr. B. F. 
Macdona, Vice-Chairman of Council of the Royal African Society and General 
Manager of Barclays Bank D.C.O., will then speak on ‘East and Central Africa— 
The Lands of Change and Opportunity’, followed, after a short interval, by an 
address on ‘Ghana’ from Mr. K. B. Asante, Second Secretary, Office of the High 
Commissioner for Ghana. In the afternoon Miss Marjorie Juta is speaking on “The 
Union of South Africa’, and after tea the Conference will end with a Film Show. 

Admission is free, and the Conference is open to Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Arts and their guests. Refreshments will be available to holders of tickets, which 
may be bought (for 3s. 6d. each in advance) from The Secretary, The Royai African 
Society, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, who will be grateful if 
applicants enclose stamped, addressed envelopes. 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARDS, 1958 


The Leverhulme Trust invites applications for Fellowships and Grants in aid of 
research. These awards are intended for senior workers of established position and 
are limited to British-born subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. 
In exceptional circumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as to residence. 
No subject of enquiry is excluded from consideration, but preference is given to 
subjects in which existing provision for research is inadequate. The duration of the 
award does not extend over more than two years or less than three months, and the 
amount depends on the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

The closing date is 31st December, 1957. Application forms and further details 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Leverhulme Research Awards, St. Bridget’s 
House, Bridewell Place, London, E.C.4. 


SURVEY OF ATTENDANCE AT THE DESIGN CENTRE 


To coincide with the millionth visitor to The Design Centre (who arrived on 
5th October, less than eighteen months after the Centre was opened), the Council 
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of Industrial Design has issued the results of a survey of attendance made by Mass 
Observation Ltd., in the form of some interesting statistics. 

Seventy per cent of visitors are under 45 years of age, which indicates that the 
Centre is attracting the people most likely to be setting up homes. Thirty-five 
per cent of the visitors interviewed were occupied in administrative work, twenty 
per cent were housewives, and one in every nine is a trade buyer or in a position to 
influence buying policies. Overseas visitors and buyers account respectively for seven 
and five per cent of the total, and of general visitors from this country it is found 
that nearly two-thirds are from London. 

The survey shows that, of the goods on display, furniture attracted the most 
attention, followed, in proportion to the interest displayed, by china and glass, 
domestic appliances and textiles. It is encouraging that seventy-seven per cent of the 
people interviewed made only favourable comments about the exhibition, as against 
one per cent who passed nothing but unfavourable remarks. 


S. W. HAYTER EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of paintings, drawings and engravings by W. H. Hayter is now to be 
seen at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, High Street, E.1. Though he was born in 
London (in 1901), Hayter has spent most of his creative life abroad, chiefly in Paris, 
and his work is not so well known in this country as it is on the Continent and in 
North America, where he has established a reputation as the greatest living engraver. 
His technical methods and innovations have in fact radically affected the art of 
print-making all over the world. One hundred and ninety works, covering the 
period 1927-57, and chosen with the help of the artist himself, are included in the 
present exhibition, which is c>en until 1st December, admission free. 


OBITUARY 
MR. F. H. ANDREWS 
On going to press we learn with great regret of the death, at the age of 93, of 
Mr. Fred Henry Andrews, a Member of Council of the Society almost continuously 
from 1935 to 1953, and well known for his long and fruitful collaboration with the 
late Sir Aurel Stein. An obituary notice of Mr. Andrews, together, it is hoped, 
with a memoir, will be published in the next issue of the Yournal. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 
ROYAL LANCASTRIAN POTTERY 1900-1938. By Abraham Lomax. Bolton, Abraham 
Lomax, 1957. 42s 

Although ceramic literature has increased notably since the war, works by potters 
are still relatively few in number. The art and ‘misterie’ of the potter, by which John 
Dwight doubtless meant ‘science’, is an exacting profession demanding a life of 
dedication to its service. This being so, it is small wonder that so few of our ceramists 
have thought it necessary to write about their work, preferring, as we may suppose, 
to leave their pots to speak for them. In a sense this is as it should be, but the student 
of pottery cannot know too much of the trials and disappointments as well as the 
hard-won triumphs attending pottery production. 

It is with particular pleasure, therefore, that we welcome this book by a chemist 
at the Pilkington factory during the major part of its history. His intimate knowledge 
of this art-pottery from its foundation until 1938 when it closed, is of absorbing 
interest to all lovers of fine ceramics. Hitherto no account of Lancastrian pottery 
has appeared in book form and collectors of the ware, of whom there are many, 
will find this book instructive. It is not only to the collector that it will appeal: those 
who acquire a vase for the decoration of the home will find much to interest them. 
They will learn how the factory began at Clifton Junction near Manchester with the 
far from ambitious object of making glazed bricks. Fortunately for us the opinion 
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of William Burton was sought, and on his advice decorative tiles were put into 
production to meet the needs of an expanding market. Tiles have been made ever 
since, but for the first thirty-eight years of this century a range of painted lustre 
vessels were made which have a unique place in modern English ceramics. This is 
the story that Mr. Lomax has to tell. He rightly stresses the importance of William 
Burton, a distinguished potter, to whom the venture owed everything in its early 
stages. Later, Burton had the help of his brother Joseph, and in 1906 Gordon Forsyth 
was appointed art director. It was the combination of the Burtons’ scientific researches, 
particularly in the direction of glazes, and Forsyth’s brilliance as a ceramic artist, 
that created Lancastrian ware. Throughout the history of Lancastrian pottery form 
was unexceptionable, and body material, of which Mr. Lomax tells us little, does not 
seem to have varied a great deal. The discoveries of glaze techniques, however, are 
fully described as they should be, for these effects were typical of much Edwardian 
art pottery. The French potters Gallé and Massier began to exhibit in the nineties 
and it is likely that their work at the Paris exhibition of 1900 influenced English 
taste. Bernard Moore became immersed in Flambé glazes and the chemists at Godwin 
& Thynne’s Hereford tile works took up afresh the true lustre experiments 
made at the Minton factory forty years before. It was this pursuit of the glaze as 
a vehicle of beauty that engaged the attention of William Burton. One can understand 
his dissatisfaction with the metallized wares known as Staffordshire lustre. With the 
designs of William de Morgan he could hardly be in sympathy, and we find him 
seeking inspiration from the wares of Gubbio and Kashan. How well he succeeded 
is told by Mr. Lomax, who also pays tribute to the group of artists that gathered 
around Gordon Forsyth. Edward Radford, almost the last great English thrower, 
whose influence is still with us, is not forgotten. Incidentally, he was the third member 
of the Pilkington team to be drawn from North Staffordshire, but nobody in the 
Potteries at this late date is likely to grudge Royal Lancastrian either the chemist, 
the artist or the technician. Their combined efforts were a minor but none the less 
vital contribution to the story of English ceramics and one may venture the hope 


that it i ilki ion. 
hat it may be possible for Pilkingtons to resume production ‘i 


The published price of The Weaver’s Craft, reviewed on page 944 of the Journal 
for 25th October, is 18s 6d net and not 18s as there stated. 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1857 
VOLUME V. 6th November, 1857 
ARSENIC IN PAPER-HANGINGS 


A letter from William Blake, of the Grammar School, Penrith ’ 

The remarks of Dr. Taylor, quoted in a recent number of the Journal, reminded 
me of a circumstance which occurred some months ago. 

A young man who was engaged in papering my house looking very ill one day, 
I inquired the cause, and was told that it was in consequence of putting up ‘the 
green papers’. He said that whenever he put up papers of that colour, his nose and 
eyes became inflamed; his nose often bled profusely, and towards the close of his 
day’s work he frequently became so sick and giddy that he had great difficulty in 
standing on his ledder. The night before this conversation, he had been obliged to 
ask one of his friends to help him home, not being able to walk alone. In one or 
two cases previously, he had been obliged to give up work for two or three days. 

The man was of course poisoned by the arsenic in the colouring matter. His 
fellow-workmen are affected by the same symptoms. 

I sincerely hope that the skill of our chemists will discover some safer basis for 
green colouring, and that the use of this deadly poison will be prohibited. 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


sat. 9 nov. Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E 23. 
3.30 p.m. Christina Hole : Witchcraft in England. 


MON. 11 Nov. Engineers, Junior Institution of, at 
44 Union Street, Sheffield, 1. 7.30 p.m. A. G. Quarrel: 
Metals in the modern world. 

bas aT Society, Royal, 1 Kensington Gore, 

S.W.7. 8.30 p.m. Glyn Daniel : Megaliths of France. 

Imperial Institute, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. W. Fowler : 
igeria : The Art of Ife and Benin. 


vet. Institute of, at 39 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow, 
C.2. 6.30 p.m. F. C. Weil: Vacuum metallurgy. 


TuES. 12 Nov. Metals, Institute of, at The Royal Institu- 
tion, Swansea. 6.30 p.m. L. Rotherham : Nuclear 
power. 


wrEp. 13 Nov. Archaeological Institute, Royal, at 

Burlington House, W.1. 5 p.m. J. P. Gillam : Aspects 

.’ study of Roman coarse pottery in Northern 

Chemical Engineers, Institution of, at The Midland 
Institute, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 6.30 p.m. 
F. F. Jaray : Fibre reinforced plastics in the chemical 

Engi ng . Institution of, at Royal 

Arts, W.C.2. 6 p.m. G. A. G. Saywell : 
Some aspects of the manufacture and inspection of 
ball and roller bearings. 

Newcomen Society, Science Museum, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. 
S. B. Hamilton: The structural use of iron in 
antiquity. 


THURS. 14 nov. Chemical Society, at s University, 


Belfast. 7.15 p.m. H. D. Springall : Some aspects of 


the structural chemistry of proteins and wucieic acids. 
Chemical Society, at 24 George Street, Edinburgh. 
7.30 p.m. Dr. A. F. Trotman-Dickenson : Liradicals. 
International Affairs, Royal Institute of, 10 St. James's 
ware, S.W.1. 1.30 p.m. Sir Donald MacGillivray : 
‘alaya—the new Nation. 


Kinematograph Society, British, at Royal Society of 


s, W.C.2. 7.30p.m. A. M. Parnowski : Colour 
television recording by means of lenticula film. 


Metals, Institute of, at 9 The Temple, Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 7 p.m. C. Edeleanu : Corrosion and 
microstructure. 


Royal Society, Burlington House, W.1. 10.30 a.m. 
c J. D. Bernal: The physics and chemistry 


Pat. 15 wov. Chemical Society, at St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrew's. 5.15 p.m. Dr. F. N. Woodward : 
Seaweeds and their utilization. 


ineers, Junior Institution of, 14 Rochester Row, 
.W.1. 7 p.m. J. E. Gray : Some aspects of town gas 
bution. 
rs and Shipbuilders, North-East Coast 
‘Institution of, at the Mining Institute, Newcastle- 
-Tyne. 6.15 p.m. N. Carter : The standardization 

a large tankers. 

Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Birdcage 
Walk, S.W.1. 6 p.m. Professor J. P. Den Hartog : 
Vibration : a survey of industrial applications. 

Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 9 p.m. 

. Ramsbottom : Mushrooms, toadstools, and other 


sat. 16 nov. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell : 
The art of ancient Peru 


mon. 18 nov. Chemical Society, at Leicester University. 
4.30 p.m. C. 5. G. Phillips : Gas chromatography. 
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Imperial Institute, S.W.7. 5.45 p.m, K. Otchere : 
he music of Ghana. 


Transport, Institute of, at 66 Portland Place, W.1. 


5.49 p.in. Sir Walter, Puckey : The application of 
to t 


TUES. 19 nov. Chadwick Trust, at 26 Portland Place. 
5.30 p.m. J. Steven : The storage, collection and 
disposal of refuse. 

International Affairs, Royal Institute of, 10 St. 
James’s Square, S.W.1. 1.30-p.m. Professer E. S. 
Kirby : Economic policy and planning in China. 

he Engineers, Institution of, 1 Bird: Walk, 

S.W.1. 6 p.m. J. Design in 
stainless steel fabricat: 


wep. 20 nov. Central Asian re Royal, Burlington 
House, W.1. 1,30 p.m. C. pear mg The place 
of the Kurds in the Middle ‘astern scene. 
Foundrymen, Institute of British, at Constitutional 
Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 
H. Paton Millar : Safety in the foundry. 
Geographical Society, Royal, 1 a Gore, 
S.W.7. 5p.m. Professor M. E. Mallowan : 
E. at Nimrud 1957. 
Kinematograph Society, British, at Royal Society of 
Arts, W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Film: Picture quality. 
Locomotive Engineers, Institution of, at 
Walk, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. J. L. Koffman : 
aspects of bogie design. 
Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. A. Faulkener Taylor : A pictorialist industry. 


Victoria =. Albert Museum, S.W.7. 6.15 p.m. Don 
Francisco-Xavier de Salas : Picasso in Barcelona. 


THURS. 21 wov. Anthropological Institute, Royal, 
21 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5.30 p.m. G. B. Milner : 
Some aspects of Samoan material and culture. 


Chemical Society, at Bristol University. 5.15 p.m. 
G. G. Freeman : Silicones—an introduction to their 


Metals, Institute of, at Exchange and 
Centre, Stephenson Place, p.m. 


Road Trans; Institute of, at Royal 


The of di 
FRI. Nov. 1 Alb rie Street, W.1. 
9 p.m. and the astronomical 


mon. 25 wov. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, 
Savoy Place, W.C.2. p.m. G. Millington : 
Problems of sound and television broadcasting coverage. 


Imperial — 4 
Godakumbvyra : arts of Ceylon 


turs. 26 nov. International Affairs, Royal Institute of, 
10 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 1.30pm. H. V. 
Roberts : Race relations in South Africa as an 
international problem. 


wep. 27 nov. Victoria and Albert Museum, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. lolo Williams: Early English natural 
history drawings. 


TuuRS. 28 Nov. Anthacedagianl Institute, Royal, at 
Burlington House. 5.30 p.m. Professor S. Linné : 
Technical secrets of American Indians. 


rrt. 29 wov. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 6 p.m. Discussion : Recent 
Developments in the manufacture of castings. 


Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
W. S. Bristowe : A smother of spiders. 
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